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For many Americans Yugoslavia is a paradox 
and a puzzle. It seems paradoxical that a coun- 
try which claims to be the only Communist 
nation practicing genuine communism as de- 
fined by Marx and Lenin should have rebelled 
| against the Kremlin in 1948. It seems puzzling 
that this same country, which accepts military as 
well as economic aid from the West, should now 
urge coexistence with the U.S.S.R. on the ground 
that the Soviet government has changed its for- 
eign policy. This book endeavors to explain the 
paradox and to answer the puzzle. 
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Yugoslavia — 


by Thomas Taylor Hammond 


Between East and West 


YUGOSLAVIA IS IN PART AN AMERICAN CREATION. It was largely 
through the efforts of President Woodrow Wilson that the Allies 
in 1919 recognized the creation of the independent Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—as it was then called—or Yugoslavia 
(South Slavia), its name since 1929. 

As can be seen from the accompanying map, Yugoslavia is a 
land of many national groups and three main religious faiths— 
Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Moslem. Some of these 
peoples had lived under the rule of the Ottoman Empire; others 
had formed part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The new state 
was formed in 1919 by joining together five main nationalities— 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians and Montenegrins. All of 
these were South Slavs, and it was expected that they would be 
happy to live together in a united Slavic state under a Serbian 
king. But from the outset there was strife and bloodshed among 
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the nationalities, especially between the Serbs and Croats. The 
Croats, who are Catholic and had shared in the economic and 
cultural development of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, resented 
being dominated by the Orthodox and less-advanced Serbs. 


Results of World War Il 

This nationality conflict continued even under Axis occupation 
during World War II. Many Croats welcomed the invading armies 
and the establishment of an “independent” Croat state. Croat 
Catholic fanatics resorted to mass slaughter of Orthodox Serbs, 
and Serbian chauvinists retaliated in kind, although on a much 
smaller scale. The Yugoslav resistance movement was also split. 
The Partisans under the Communist leader Josip Broz Tito and 
the Cetniks under the Serbian monarchist Draza Mihailovic 
fought against each other, as well as against the occupying forces. 

By offering determined resistance to the Axis armies, by prom- 
ising equality of treatment to all nationalities in a federal repub- 
lic, and by soft-pedaling their Communist aims, the leaders of the 
Partisans were able to attract ever-increasing support among the 
population. The Cetniks, meanwhile, lost power and prestige. 
When the enemy armies withdrew, the Partisans took control of 
the country, and Marshal Tito became head of a Communist- 
dominated regime. 


A Model Soviet Satellite 

During the first three years after World War II, Yugoslavia 
behaved like just another Soviet satellite, only more so. While it 
was only one of several states of Eastern Europe dominated by 
Communist minorities and aligned 100 percent with the Soviet 
Union, its leaders were, if anything, more ruthless in imitating 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies. Marshal Tito was certainly 
a more colorful personality than the heads of other satellite coun- 
tries, and he had seized power with a minimum of Soviet aid; 
but he was just as belligerent in his denunciations of the West 
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and in his declarations of devotion to the Soviet “socialist father- 
land.” 

Behind the scenes, however, a power struggle was going on be- 
tween Belgrade and Moscow. Stalin tried to subordinate the Yugo- 
slav economy to Soviet control, recruited secret agents in the 
Yugoslav army and police, and even worked to undermine Tito’s 
power. When Tito refused to tolerate these activities he was pub- 
licly denounced in Moscow as a traitor to world communism, and 
the Yugoslav Communist party was ejected from membership in 
the Communist Information Bureau (Cominform). 
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Then Tito’s Role Changed 
The Cominform resolution of June 1948, as it turned out, pro- 
foundly altered Yugoslavia’s role in world affairs. Tito, much to 
Stalin’s surprise, became the first successful Communist heretic in 
history. The Western world began to dream that “Titoism” might 
spread to Communist parties elsewhere and that other Communist 
dictators might assert their independence of the Kremlin. 

These fond hopes are far from being fulfilled. No other satellite 
ruler has been both willing and able to lead his country to inde- 
pendence. Some well-known Communists in France, Italy and 
elsewhere have resigned or been ejected from their parties on 
charges of Titoism. But for the majority of Communists, blind 
obedience to Moscow has so far proved a habit too strong to be 
broken. 

If the democratic world was somewhat disappointed in its hopes 
regarding the spread of Titoism, it became increasingly aware 
of the importance of Yugoslavia to the balance of power between 
East and West. Tito’s defection isolated Communist Albania, 
made possible the defeat of the Greek Communist guerrillas, led 
to an alliance of Yugoslavia with two NATO states—Greece and 
Turkey—added one of the best armies in Europe to the side of 
the West, and denied to the Kremlin a strategic piece of Euro- 
pean real estate. 


Why World Watches Belgrade 

But a Communist Yugoslavia independent of Russia attracted 
attention for other than strategic military reasons. In every part 
of the world could be found people who looked with varying 
degrees of sympathy on socialism or communism while at the 
same time rejecting the idea that the road to “peace” and “‘prog- 
ress” could be found only through blind subservience to Moscow. 
Belgrade gradually became a mecca for many anti-Soviet Marxists, 
disillusioned Stalinists and others who disliked capitalism but 
could not accept the Soviet brand of communism. 
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Interest in Yugoslavia has also been prompted by the ideological 
dispute which has been raging between Belgrade and Moscow 
over the heritage of Marx and Lenin. At the time of the Comin- 
form resolution Tito and his associates were persistent in their 
protestations that Yugoslavia, more than any other country, had 
faithfully imitated the Soviet pattern and had been loyal to the 
U.S.S.R. in every other way. Their rejection by the Soviet leaders 
left them feeling misunderstood and mistreated. But once the 
Yugoslav leaders came to the conclusion that the split was irrevo- 
cable and that the price of readmission to the Cominform would 
be nothing less than their own heads, they launched on a sys- 
tematic criticism of the Soviet Union. 


The Reform Program 

Since Tito and his associates had labored with all their might 
from 1945 to 1948 to mold Yugoslavia according to the Soviet 
pattern, some of the criticisms they directed against the U.S.S.R. 
applied also to Yugoslavia. This fact they were honest enough to 
recognize. They were also sufficiently disillusioned with Stalinist 
communism to want to avoid duplicating some of its worst fea- 
tures. At the same time their increasingly friendly contacts with 
the West opened the doors to Western influence and caused the 
Yugoslav Communists to look on certain aspects of “bourgeois de- 
mocracy” in a more favorable light. As a result of all these circum- 
stances the Yugoslav leaders began to institute a series of reforms 
which, they claimed, would eliminate the harmful influences of 
Stalinism left over from the past and would prevent Yugoslavia 
from succumbing to such “bureaucratic distortions” in the future. 

Among the more important of the reforms since 1949 are the 
following: (1) The government has been reorganized with the 
aim of eliminating excessive centralization and bureaucracy. (2) 
The Communist party is now supposed to exert its influence 
through persuasion and education rather than through commands 
and compulsion. (3) The administration of the economy has been 
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considerably decentralized; a system of ‘‘workers’ management” 
has been introduced; and economic enterprises have been put on a 
profit system. (4) More than four-fifths of the collective farms 
have been dissolved. On the basis of these and other reforms the 
Yugoslav leaders contend that they have established a new kind 
of “socialist democracy,” the most democratic system in the world, 
and the only one which has remained true to the principles of 
Marx and Lenin. 

Vice President Edvard Kardelj has expressed the Yugoslav view 
about the significance of recent internal reforms as follows: 


We are each day more convincingly proving not only that Soviet despotism is not 
a necessary form of socialism, but that it is not socialism at all. . .. We are removing 
the stigma from the Socialist and Communist name, a stigma which Stalin has placed 
upon it by using this name to mask and justify state capitalist despotism and im- 
perialist hegemony. .. . We are proving step by step not only that democracy is not 
a monopoly of capitalism, but on the contrary that only under socialist conditions can 
democracy really become the common good of all the people. 


To what extent are these claims justified? What changes have 
taken place in Yugoslavia? 


‘Withering Away’ of 
Government and Party 


‘THE FIRST IMPORTANT CHANGE HAS BEEN MADE in the structure of 
the Yugoslav government and of the Communist party. By the 
end of World War II the Yugoslav Communists had eliminated 
most of the leaders of the opposition parties and established them- 
selves in complete power. Like the other Soviet satellites, Yugo- 
slavia went through the motions of sham elections and coalition 
governments, while at the same time a dictatorship of the Com- 
munist party was being created. In November 1945 the monarchy 
was abolished, and Yugoslavia was proclaimed a federal union of 
six republics—Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Mon- 
tenegro and Macedonia. Two months later a Soviet-style constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

The Yugoslav government had all the important characteristics 
of the U.S.S.R.—extreme centralism, fake federalism, rubber-stamp 
parliaments, police terror, arbitrary justice, thought control and 
one-party rule. All government activities were dominated by the 
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Communist party, although it sometimes operated behind the 
facade of a mass “front” organization, the Socialist Alliance 


of Working People. 


Decentralization of Government 

Before the break with Moscow the Yugoslav Communists were 
well pleased with their Soviet-style government. Since then, how- 
ever, they have instituted a number of changes which are supposed 
to have removed the harmful effects of Soviet influence. Among 
the first were the abolition of most of the federal ministries and 
the establishment of workers’ management in economic enter- 
prises, both of which are discussed in the next chapter. Then 
came a further decentralization of administration and a reorgani- 
zation of the local people’s committees. These and other altera- 
tions made the constitution of 1946 obsolete, and so in January 
1953, after much discussion, a new constitution was adopted. 

Detailed administration from Belgrade, the capital, had been 
found inefficient. The new constitution thus was written to em- 
body the principle (on paper at least) “that the central organs, 
be they republican or federal, should actually perform only those 
functions” which the local people’s committees “are unable to 
perform.” By leaving more decisions to the local organs it was 
hoped to develop the initiative of the masses and give them a 
feeling of democratic participation in the running of the govern- 
ment. Decentralization was also expected to decrease the size of 
the top-heavy and overcentralized bureaucracy, and official figures 
claim that a reduction in government personnel of more than 
13 percent was made in two years. 


People’s Committees Strengthened 

Decentralization meant turning over much of governmental 
administration to the local people’s committees. These are popu- 
lar assemblies, something like the local soviets in the U.S.S.R., 
which exist in towns, counties and districts. Under a new law the 
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people’s committees were given the power to draw up their own 
economic plans and budgets and to collect local taxes. 

There have also been attempts to make the people’s committees 
more democratic. Formerly the executive committees (smaller 
bodies which were in permanent session) actually bossed the peo- 
ple’s committees. The executive committees were accordingly 
abolished, the object being to strengthen the powers of the popu- 
larly chosen people’s committees. But day-to-day operations of 
the local government are still carried on by an administrative 
staff, headed by a secretary, who is usually a Communist. 

The transfer of certain functions from federal to republic and 
local government bodies was hailed as the first step in the “wither- 
ing away of the state,” as predicted by Marx and Engels. But the 
effect of decentralization should not be exaggerated. Basic policies 
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are still decided by the central government (i.e., the Communist 
party high command), although the local people are permitted 
greater freedom—and responsibility—in deciding how to carry out 
these policies. 


Elections, Old and New 

During the years after the war the Yugoslav Communists used 
a number of devices for obtaining large majorities in the elec- 
tions. Voting was staged in such a way that the election com- 
mittee could usually tell how a person voted. Workers were 
marched in groups to the polls. Only single lists of Communist- 
approved candidates could be nominated; so the voter had the 
choice of either voting for the one candidate or voting for nobody. 
If fear of punishment was not sufficient to ensure the proper 
results, Communist control of the electoral commissions offered 
ample opportunities for falsification, although this probably was 
not necessary. 

In 1950 a new election law provided on paper for the nomina- 
tion of opposition candidates, but this provision was not per- 
mitted to operate in practice. Then, in 1952, the new law on 
people’s committees required that in local elections the list of 
candidates had to contain twice as many names as the number 
of committee members to be elected. Thus contests involving 
more than one candidate were introduced first on the local level. 

Finally in September 1953 the government decided that sub- 
stantial changes could be tolerated in the election procedure on 
the republic and federal levels. A new electoral law contained 
the following features: (a) nomination by open meetings of voters, 
instead of by the Socialist Alliance, (b) the use of printed paper 
ballots, and (c) plural candidacies. 

In the elections of November 1953 plural candidacies were 
quite common in the local and republic elections, and there were 
some contests for seats in the Federal Assembly. In Macedonia 
there were even a few cases where candidates who were opposed 
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by the Communist party came out ahead and were permitted to 
take their seats in the Republic Assembly. 

In the vast majority of the election contests, however, the can- 
didates were Communists or Communist-approved. Opponents of 
the regime still operate under great handicaps. For one thing, no 
organizations are permitted except Communist or Communist- 
dominated ones. Despite the provisions of the law guaranteeing 
secrecy, many voters are afraid to vote for any except the “official” 
candidates. And since they know that the Communist party is not 
going to permit itself to be voted out of power, they look on the 
elections as a farce anyway. The new election procedure is an 
improvement over the old, but it does not give the people an 
opportunity to elect a government of their own choosing. 


A Genuine Legislature? 

Until 1953 the Federal People’s Assembly (the national parlia- 
ment) met only a few days each year, and its sole function was 
to give unanimous approval to laws which had been prepared 
by other agencies. The new constitution of January 1953 pre- 
scribed a number of changes. Membership in the upper house is 
now said to be a full-time job, and deputies are paid accordingly. 
The Assembly is in almost continuous operation, either in plenary 
session or through meetings of its various committees and com- 
missions. The committees now have the job of drafting and dis- 
cussing bills before they are presented to the Assembly. The 
whole process of law-making is supposed to be carried out in full 
public view and by elected representatives only. 

The first Assembly elected under the new constitution, which 
began its sessions in December 1953, showed signs of real change. 
Meetings of the committees and of the full Assembly gave rise to 
discussion and debate and resulted in numerous amendments to 
the laws being drafted. Representatives of state factories pre- 
sented their points of view to committees, and government agen- 
cies were required to defend their requests for subsidies. There 
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was also some evidence that deputies were speaking out in defense 
of the interests of their constituencies, instead of merely taking 
orders from Belgrade. Whether these trends will grow remains 
to be seen. 


‘Revolutionary Justice’ 


When the Communists took power in Yugoslavia, they used the 
judicial system, not primarily for the purpose of enforcing justice 
and legality, but to promote communism. The police, prosecutors 
and judges administered a ruthless form of “revolutionary jus- 
tice,” imprisoning and executing anti-Communists, expropriating 
their property, forcing collectivization on the peasants, perse- 
cuting the church, and generally terrorizing the population. Court 
cases were usually decided on political grounds, often in clear 
violation of law and evidence. 

The UDB (political police) established a nation-wide network 
of agents and informers, arrested people on the slightest suspicion, 
sentenced them without trial, and in general became a law unto 
itself. An official later admitted that 47 percent of UDB arrests 
during 1949 were legally unjustified. 

By 1951 the government felt that both “reactionaries” and 
“Cominformists” had been rendered harmless and that it was 
possible to permit a relaxation of “revolutionary justice.” The 
leaders also realized the need to bring order into the chaos of 
judicial and police arbitrariness. Alexander Rankovic, member 
of the Politburo and boss of the police, denounced the many faults . 
of the courts and the police and demanded that changes be made. 

The picture of the Yugoslav legal system in 1951 as painted 
by Rankovic was a fearsome one. Among the judges in district 
courts, 42 percent in Macedonia and 74 percent in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina had no legal training whatever. Many judges, he said, 
were servile opportunists who obeyed the orders of the public 
prosecutor or other local officials, regardless of the law. And if a 
judge made a “wrong” decision the local officials removed him 
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from office. It was common practice, said Rankovic, for the courts 
and the UDB to increase punishments by converting cases of in- 
subordination into counterrevolutionary offenses. Thus a court 
proclaimed ‘‘an insult to the president of a local people’s com- 
mittee and his wife as a criminal offense against the people and 
the state, pronouncing a sentence of three years’ imprisonment.” 

Rankovic’s speech was the signal for the introduction of a 
new Criminal Code on July 1, 1951. Subsequent legislation has 
included a Law on Administrative Disputes, of May 1952, which 
permits judicial review of decisions made by administrative de- 
partments of the government, and a new Code of Criminal Pro- 
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cedure, which went into effect at the beginning of 1954. Accom- 
panying these reforms there has been a campaign for “legality’— 
that is, an attempt to get judges, police and other officials and 
party members to abide by the law, instead of assuming that 
exceptions could always be made in their favor. 

In 1953 Vice President Mosa Pijade made a speech outlining 
the improvements in the legal system which had taken place over 
the preceding years. The number of judges with legal training, 
he said, had increased. The number of arrests had declined from 
52,606 in 1949 to 15,484 in 1952. The percentage of arrests sub- 
sequently declared unjustified had decreased in 1952 to 20 per- 
cent. The situation had improved, but it was still far from good. 

The amelioration of police terror is perhaps best illustrated by 
a story which a Yugoslav told the author. “Back in 1948,” he 
said, “I got drunk one night and started shouting obscenities 
about Tito. The police threw me in jail for six months. Last 
summer I got drunk again and started shouting the same things. 
This time I got only two months.” 

Despite the reforms in the legal system the government still 
looks on the courts as a weapon in the fight for socialism. As 
Rankovic said: “There exists no abstract independence of the 
courts. . . . The proper understanding and application of the 
law depends ... upon... the proper understanding of the 
policy of the party.” 

While professing a desire to decrease the use of compulsion in 
Yugoslav life, Tito, Kardelj and other top Communists have ad- 
mitted that they have no qualms about using force where neces- 
sary to defend the socialist order. The power of the police, they 
say, will continue to be used against ‘“‘enemies of socialism, sec- 
tional nationalists, foreign agents, and capitalist remnants.” 


Has Party ‘Withered Away’? 
The rulers of Yugoslavia realized that it would make little sense 
to reform the government unless changes were also made in the 
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organization which dominated it—the Communist party. Conse- 
quently, a new party “line” was proclaimed at the Sixth Party 
Congress in November 1952. The internal organization of the 
party was thenceforth to be more democratic, with local cells 
having greater independence. The name of the party was to be 
changed to “Communist League.” Most important of all, the 
relation of the party to the rest of the population was supposed | 
to be altered. Communists were told that in the future they 
should lead the people by persuasion, education and example 
instead of by commands and compulsion. Party members were 
to transform themselves from arrogant bureaucrats into kindly 
teachers. As the aims of socialism were gradually achieved and 
the political consciousness of the masses was elevated, the party 
itself would eventually “wither away.” 

The party rank and file had considerable difficulty in figuring : 
out just how they were supposed to put the new party line into t! 
practice. Some Communist officials assumed that the talk about 3 
democracy was just a propaganda tactic and continued to act in : 
the old manner of issuing commands and enforcing obedience. f 
l Others took the goal of democracy more seriously than the leaders é 
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had intended, relaxed party discipline, permitted the people 
greater freedom, and even failed to suppress various “‘antisocialist 
manifestations.” 


The Dijilas Affair 
Milovan Djilas, long a member of the Yugoslav Politburo and 
widely regarded as Tito’s most likely successor, became the most 
outspoken and extreme advocate of this latter point of view. In | 
a series of articles published during the winter of 1953-1954, 
Djilas declared that bureaucratism was an inevitable result of the 
concentration of power in the hands of a highly centralized, 
rigidly disciplined party. The only way to avoid imitating Soviet 
' bureaucratic despotism, he said, was to increase genuine democ- 
racy in Yugoslav life. To achieve this, he added, it was necessary 
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to do away with the old type of party and replace it with a loose 
league of autonomous cells, whose discipline would be relaxed 
and whose meetings would be voluntary. 

While Tito had wanted some democratization of the party, he 
obviously did not intend to go this far. Djilas was denounced as 
a heretic and stripped of his honors and offices, but he was neither 
executed or imprisoned. A number of “‘Djilasites’’ were ejected 
from the party, and the order was given once more for a tighten- 
ing of discipline and a purge of “doubtful elements.” Govern- 
ment spokesmen denied, however, that the Djilas affair would in 
any way affect the continuation of the present policy of “‘liberal- 
izing” many aspects of Yugoslav life. 


New Economic 
System 


THE SECOND IMPORTANT CHANGE MADE BY Yugoslavia after its 
break with the Cominform was in the field of economic affairs. 
As fast as the Yugoslav Communists liberated territory from the 
Italians and Germans during World War II, they began taking 
steps to eliminate capitalism and to model Yugoslavia’s economy 
on that of the Soviet Union. Factories, mines, stores and many 
other kinds of private property were nationalized. The entire 
economic system was directed from Belgrade, the capital. Ration- 
ing, price and wage fixing, and agricultural collectives all ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Yugoslavia is primarily an agrarian country. Before 1939 it 
was still in the early stages of industrialization, importing a wide 
range of manufactured goods from advanced industrial nations. 
It produces a number of important strategic raw materials, nota- 
bly copper, lead, antimony, zinc and bauxite, which are useful 
both for export and for its own industrial development. A Five- 
Year Plan, launched in 1947, was designed to overcome Yugo- 
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slavia’s traditional economic backwardness by expanding indus- 
trial output to five times what it had been in 1939. 

None of the economic practices adopted at the end of World 
War II were seriously questioned by the Yugoslav leaders until 
some months after the Cominform schism of June 1948. But by 
mid-1950 both ideological and practical reasons forced them to 
undertake important economic changes. As they gradually be- 
came more critical of the Soviet leadership they came to the con- 
clusion that Stalinist despotism was an inescapable result of con- 
centrating all economic power in the hands of the central govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, their own experience showed that enterprises 
which were permitted greater local initiative were more efficient, 
while others incurred deficits which the government could no 


longer afford. 


Workers’ Management 

One reform designed to meet these problems was the establish- 
ment, in 1950, of ‘workers’ management.” Marshal Tito has re- 
ferred to this as “the most significant historic act of the Federal 
Assembly next to the law on nationalization of the means of 
production.” The law provides for participation by the workers 
in the direction of enterprises through workers’ councils and 
management boards. The workers’ council, consisting of 15 to 
120 members elected by the workers, is supposed to perform a 
variety of functions, such as approving the basic plan of the 
enterprise and deciding on the disposition of any surplus profits. 
More frequent and more detailed supervision of operations is 
performed by the management board, a smaller body of 3 to 17 
members, elected by the workers’ council. 

How much of “workers’ management” is propaganda and how 
much is fact? It is clear that the workers cannot actually manage 
the factories except in the most general sense. Much of the real 
decision-making is done behind the scenes by a management 
quintet—the director, the president of the management board, 
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the president of the workers’ council, the head of the trade union, 
and the secretary of the Communist party cell. These five are 
generally all Communists, and once they make a decision it is 
pretty sure to be adopted. 


How It Works in Practice 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that workers’ man- 
agement is nothing but a meaningless comedy enacted for the 
sake of foreign propaganda. Workers do have the right to discuss 
the management of their enterprise, to make suggestions, criti- 
cisms and complaints. Workers’ councils sometimes secure the dis- 
missal of unpopular directors. That workers’ management is not 
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always a sham is also shown by the fact that some workers’ coun- 
cils have voted to divide up all or most of the surplus profits as 
extra wages, in spite of the fact that the official press denounced 
this as “narrow localism.” 

There is one very positive reason why the Communists wish 
workers’ management to be more than a matter of mere form. 
They have found that the worker puts more energy and initia- 
tive into his job when he feels that he has a role in managing 
the factory, when he believes that his work and his opinions are 
important, and when he knows that more profits will mean 
more wages. 

Several examples of the new psychology of the Yugoslav worker 
were observed by the author at a meeting of the management 
board of a leather goods factory. One worker suggested the ap- 
pointment of a committee to survey ways of using left-over scraps 
of leather. Later, when the president of the management board 
announced that he and the director would attend a conference 
of leather factory officials in another city, he was asked pointedly: 
“Who will pay your expenses?’ At the end of the meeting the 
stenographer requested that money be allotted out of surplus to 
buy a new typewriter, but the motion was not approved until 
thorough discussion convinced the board that the purchase was 
absolutely necessary. Many of the workers obviously felt that now 
they were working for themselves, and that the factory’s money 
was their money and should not be wasted. 

The Yugoslav workers do not have the power to manage their 
factories just as they wish. They must operate within the frame- 
work of over-all plans formulated by the government. But in 
Yugoslavia the role of the workers in management is incompara- 
bly greater than in other Communist—or capitalist—countries. 


Economic Decentralization 
At about the same time as the adoption of workers’ manage- 
ment and in logical connection with it, the government began 
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abolishing the federal ministries which previously had bossed the 
various branches of the economy—Ministry of Agriculture, Min- 
istry of Mining, and so on. Most of their functions were turned 
over to the governments of the six republics which compose the 
Federal State of Yugoslavia and to the local people’s committees 
in districts and towns. By 1953 all of the federal ministries having 
to do with economic matters had been eliminated except two, 
the Secretariat for National Economy and the Secretariat for 
Budgeting and Administration. 

Removal of the petty details of economic administration from 
the hands of Belgrade was expected to do away with much of the 
top-heavy bureaucracy, eliminate “Stalinist centralism,” promote 
greater efficiency and initiative in management, and broaden 
“socialist democracy.”” The functions of the central government 
in the economy have not completely “withered,” however. A 
blueprint for the whole economy is still drawn up each year in 
the form of the “Social Plan.” It prescribes the production goals 
for each branch of the economy, major capital investments, taxes 
on economic enterprises, minimum wages and the allocation of 
scarce commodities. The individual factory still has to operate 
within a rather rigid framework of goals and standards which 


are fixed in Belgrade. 


The ‘New Economic System’ 

For workers’ management to mean anything the individual 
enterprise had to be granted much greater freedom of operation 
than had been the case in the past. And if detailed planning of 
the economy was to be abolished, some other method of regula- 
tion had to be used. Faced with both these problems, the Yugoslav 
Communists came up with nothing less than the old “outworn” 
capitalist devices—the free market, the law of supply and demand, 
and the profit system. Since 1949 one law and decree after an- 
other have enlarged the area in which the free-market mechanism 
is permitted to function. Added together, these measures are re- 
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ferred to as the “New Economic System.” Following are some 
examples of how it operates: 

Profits. Formerly, if an enterprise had a surplus the money went 
into the state treasury, and if it had a deficit the loss was covered 
by state subsidy. Since all of the basic factors determining the 
profitability of a plant were controlled by central authorities, it 
was only natural that the plant manager and the workers felt 
little responsibility for its success or failure. Now that the New 
Economic System has been introduced, however, most enterprises 
are expected to be profitable or go bankrupt. 

Prices. In 1952 the fixing of prices by central authorities was 
formally abolished, and prices are henceforth supposed to be 
the result of the free interplay of supply and demand. Actually, 
government taxation and purchasing policies have considerable 
influence on most prices, and the government has occasionally 
changed prices for political reasons. For example, a few days 
before the elections of November 1953 the government announced 
sizeable price-cuts for textiles, obviously without consulting some 
of the stores which were affected. 

Wages. Previously the workers had little interest in the profita- 
bility of their enterprises because wages were affected hardly at 


‘all by questions of profit or loss. Now, however, if the enterprise 


has surplus profits the workers can get surplus wages or bonuses. 

Competition. The government is now encouraging competition 
between enterprises and discouraging monopolistic practices. 
Yugoslav leaders claim that this has brought about a lowering of 
prices and an improvement in the quantity and quality of goods. 

Unemployment. Another aspect of capitalism which the Yugo- 
slavs unintentionally resurrected is unemployment. When enter- 
prises were put on the profit system they discharged surplus em- 
ployees. The demand for workers also declined when the govern- 
ment abandoned many of the construction projects originally in- 
cluded in the Five-Year Plan. By official admission, industrial 
unemployment in early 1953 was 92,000, or about 8 percent of 
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the total labor force. In fact, it may have been higher than this. 

The various economic reforms have brought a reduction in 
“Stalinist bureaucratic centralism” and an increase of local initia- 
tive. The Yugoslav economy, however, remains much closer to 
the Soviet system than to capitalism. Although the individual 
has more leeway than before 1948, the government is still terrified 
at the thought that some private entrepreneur might make more 
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money than a worker. This was driven home to the author by a 
conversation he had with the owner of a small private workshop 
in Zagreb. “I could build my business up to five or ten times its 
present volume,” he said. “But why should I work harder? If I 
make any more money, the government will take it all away in 
taxes. And if somehow I managed to make a big profit, they'd 
throw me in jail as an exploiter of the proletariat!” 


Economic Difficulties 

Despite all of the measures taken to improve economic efh- 
ciency, the Yugoslav economy is still operating far below capacity, 
its balance of foreign trade is consistently unfavorable, and the 
standard of living, although improved over 1950, is still quite 
low, even compared with prewar conditions. This is due in part 
to factors over which the Yugoslavs have no control, such as the 
destruction of World War II, the trade blockade imposed by the 
Cominform countries, and the crop failures of 1950, 1952 and 
1954. In addition Yugoslavia is spending a higher percentage of its 
resources for defense than any other country outside of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Yugoslav leaders generally point to these factors as justi- 
fication for the persistence of poor economic conditions and the 
slowing down of the Five-Year Plan, despite substantial Western 
aid. Critics of the regime say that the real reasons are the in- 
herent inefficiency of a Communist economic system and the 
stifling of individual initiative. Whatever the cause, Yugoslavia’s 
economy is still far from healthy, and it will continue to need 
outside help if it is to meet the basic needs of its people. 
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A New Deal 
for the Peasant 


Just As THE YUGOSLAV COMMUNISTS ORIGINALLY copied the Soviet 
Union in the way they organized industry, so in agriculture they 
tried to follow the Soviet path. At the close of the war they con- 
fiscated land from various sources and organized it into “‘socialist”’ 
units of two main types: 

(1) Collective Farms (or Peasant Work Cooperatives, as the 
Yugoslavs call them) were modeled after the Soviet kolkhoz and 
were intended some day to include most of the peasants. In these 
units the land, machinery, barns, and so on are owned and oper- 
ated collectively. Each household, however, is permitted to own 
its own home, together with a plot of land not exceeding two and 
a half acres, which the family can farm privately. A collective 
farm is supposed to be run democratically by an assembly of all 
the members, but in actual practice such farms are dominated 
by the manager and his chief assistants, who are usually Com- 
munists selected by the government. 

(2) State Farms were modeled after the Soviet sovkhoz. They 
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are “land factories,” in which the land, equipment, buildings and 
everything else is owned and operated by the government. Peas- 
ants are hired to work for fixed wages, just as in an industrial 
enterprise. 


The Collectivization Drive 

Although collectivization got under way sooner in Yugoslavia 
than in any of the other Soviet satellites except perhaps Bulgaria, 
the number of collective farms in June 1948, when Yugoslavia 
was expelled from the Cominform, was less than 1,000. The 
Yugoslav leaders started their first big push for collectivization 
in January 1949, after the break with Moscow. Apparently they 
were determined to prove that they were “better” Communists 
than the Stalinists. 

Peasants from rocky mountainous areas and peasants without 
land had been happy to join collectives organized on confiscated 
lands contributed by the government. The rest of the peasants, 
however, resisted giving up their land and losing their freedom 
to plant how, when and what they wanted. An ex-Partisan peasant 
who was generally favorable to the Communist regime told the 
author that the only peasants who joined the collective in his 
village were the lazy and the incompetent. The hard-working 
peasants, he said, had no desire to share the produce of their 
land and labor with ne’er-do-wells, the poor and the shiftless. 

When it saw it could not win more than a few of the peasants 
to collectivization by persuasion, the government resorted to 
compulsion. Many peasants were forced to join by the levying 
of confiscatory taxes and excessive deliveries of farm produce. 
Peasants who refused to join collectives found their taxes in- 
creased as much as seven times. In many instances those who 
agitated against the collectives or who tried to resign from them 
were thrown into prison. 

In terms of quantity the collectivization campaign was a suc- 
cess. At its peak, in 1950, the number of collective farms was 
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almost 7,000, with about 418,000 peasant households. Even then 
only about 20 percent of the arable land in Yugoslavia was in 
collective farms, with an additional 5 percent in state farms. 


Faults of Collectives 

The emphasis during the collectivization drive was on numbers 
of people and numbers of collectives rather than on the quality 
of the members or on efficient operation. The collectives were 
formed hurriedly, often without having enough agronomists, 
machinery, farm buildings, livestock, and so on. Peasants who 
had previously been incompetent or lazy worked no better after 
they joined the collectives. Montenegrin shepherds who moved 
to the Vojvodina had difficulty in adapting to life on the plains. 
They would stay up at night roasting a pig over the campfire and 
playing their traditional instrument, the gusla, and then report 
to work late the next morning. 

The main fault of the collective farms, however, was their 
failure to solve what has always been the basic problem of Yugo- 
slav agriculture—too many people on too little arable land. The 
ratio of land to man was just as bad in the collectives as it had 
been in the private sector—about seven times the population 
density of American farms. Machines were doing the work of 
men, but the men were still there. Industry had not expanded 
enough to absorb much of the surplus agricultural population. 

The collectives, with their tractors and harvesters, were ex- 
pected to increase productivity per acre, but the advantages of 
machinery were offset in part by the loss of individual interest 
and initiative. Yields remained far below those of advanced agri- 
cultural countries. When the author asked a collective farmer 
to explain the advantages of collective over private farms, his 
immediate response was, “We don’t have to work so hard.” He 
did not say, “We make more money.” 

The formation of collectives often made the financial condi- 
tion of the peasants worse rather than better. The income 
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from the land had to be used not only to support the peasants 
but also to pay off the debt to the government for buildings and 
equipment. In some collectives the financial situation was so 
serious that they had to put a limit on the number of days per 
year a member could work for the collective. Many members 
found that they had to work part-time on the side for private 
peasants in order to keep alive. 


Effect of New Economic System 

With the introduction of the New Economic System in 1952, 
collective farms, like industrial enterprises, were expected to 
keep strict financial records, to get along without government 
subsidies, and to make a profit. Cost accounting now showed 
many of the collectives to be hopelessly inefficient. During 1952 
about 1,800 of the most inefficient collectives were disbanded, 
the majority of them in mountainous areas. 

The New Economic System also brought an end to one of the 
government’s most hated practices—compulsory deliveries of farm 
produce. Formerly the private peasants had two kinds of obliga- 
tions to the state—taxes and compulsory deliveries. Each peasant 
was forced to deliver to the state, at very low prices, certain items 
of produce. If the peasant did not grow enough to fill his quota 
he was forced to buy it on the open market, sometimes at prices 
15 times higher than what he received from the state. 

With the establishment of the New Economic System and the 
resurrection of a relatively free market, it was decided to abolish 
compulsory deliveries. Just as the government now promised the 
workers higher wages if they would increase production, so it 
encouraged the peasant to work harder in the hope of improving 
his livelihood. The peasant thereafter was free to sell his produce 
when, where and at what price he wished, although wholesale 
trade agencies established by the government had great influence 
on prices. Direct taxes on private peasants remained high, how- 
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ever, while the government also took away a large slice of their 
incomes through indirect taxes. 


Dissolution of the Collectives 

Most of the collective farm members had joined the collectives 
under a law which provided that they could withdraw freely after 
a period of three years and take back any property they had con- 
tributed. During 1951 and 1952 there was a growing wave of 
popular demand among the peasants for permission to withdraw. 
Various forms of pressure, including arrest, were used to prevent 
them from doing so. Lawyers who helped draw up petitions were 
threatened. But discontent grew to dangerous proportions. Many 
members refused to work for the collective and gave all their 
time to cultivating their individual household plots. 

In March 1953, just as the spring sowing hung in the balance, 
the government finally came to the conclusion that, for the time 
being at least, the collective farms were a failure. It issued a 
decree permitting the peasants to do what they had theoretically 
had the right to do all along—to withdraw from the collectives 
and recover the land they had contributed. The reaction of the 
peasants was immediate. Many went to the barns and seized their 
collectivized livestock. Not far from Belgrade peasants razed a 
collective farm building to the ground. By October 1953 the 
number of collective farms had fallen to approximately 1,300, 
with about 62,000 households, on less than 5 percent of the arable 
land of Yugoslavia. 


Difficulties in the Party 

The dissolution of so many collectives and the obvious eager- 
ness of the peasants to return to private enterprise was a severe 
ideological blow to the members of the Communist party. For 
years the Communists in the villages had been working to 
strengthen the collectives. Then suddenly, with only one day’s 
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warning, the rug was pulled out from under them. Communists 
had occupied most of the good positions as collective farm direc- 
tors, agronomists, bookkeepers, and so on. Dissolution of the col- 
lectives left them without a job. Many party members, therefore, 
carried out the new policy with great reluctance. Communists in 
the cities as well as those in the villages were worried about the 
ideological aspect of the government’s retreat—to many it seemed 
a return to capitalism and kulaks (rich peasants), in fulfillment 
of the dire predictions of the Cominform. There was also the 
problem that poor peasants who had joined the collectives with- 
out contributing any land would find themselves landless again. 

To meet this problem and to pacify unhappy Communists the 
government in May 1953 enacted the Law on the Land Fund. 
This measure established a ceiling of 25 acres on the arable land 
which one peasant household can own. Peasant families having 
more land must sell the surplus to the government. The surplus 
land thus collected goes into a special Land Fund, and is then 
distributed to cooperatives, state farms, or a new type—the agri- 
cultural enterprise—which is midway between a state farm and a 
collective farm. 


‘General Cooperatives’ 

Communists also drew consolation from the fact that although 
the majority of the collective farms had been dissolved, most of 
the peasants were still organized in what the Yugoslavs call 
general cooperatives. In these the families own and operate their 
separate farms privately, but cooperatively own and manage such 
customary village enterprises as a store or a marketing office, or, 
in a few favored localities, plant nurseries, agricultural machinery 
stations, livestock breeding stations, etc. Thus there is consider- 
able cooperative ownership and management even where indi- 
vidual homesteads remain. And government officials claim that 
80 percent of the peasantry are members of general cooperatives. 
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The Future in Agriculture 

The Yugoslav leaders have made it clear that they still con- 
sider some form of socialized agriculture as the eventual goal but 
that the roots of private ownership, nurtured for centuries, can- 
not be pulled up in a few years. The peasants, they feel, will come 
to realize the superiority of large-scale, socialized farming and will 
eventually join the collectives voluntarily. There are signs that 
the government hopes to enlarge gradually the amount of collec- 
tive ownership and operation within the general cooperatives, so 
that over a period of time they will be transformed into something 
very much like the collective farms. 

Whatever policies the government may follow, the greatest 
obstacle it has to face is the distrust and hostility of the peasants. 
The peasants will not soon forget that the present regime was 
responsible for compulsory deliveries, forced collectivization, con- 
fiscation of livestock and arbitrary arrests; and they will long be 
suspicious of its motives. In 1954, for example, there were rumors 
among the peasants that the government was going to restore 
compulsory deliveries and that the land maximum would be re- 
duced below 25 acres. Marshal Tito himself had to make a speech 
to try to quiet the peasants’ fears. 

Regardless of the forms of organization Yugoslav agriculture 
may take, it will still face for a long time to come the basic prob- 
lems of overpopulation, peasant backwardness, outmoded tech- 
niques and insufficient machinery. The government is now in- 
augurating a huge investment program to cover the next ten 
years which is intended to bring over 1,235,000 acres of land 
under irrigation, increase the number of tractors to 40,000, en- 
large the manufacture of artificial fertilizers, and greatly raise 
the production of all kinds of agricultural crops. Whether these 
great objectives will be achieved or will be blocked by bureaucracy 
and peasant resistance only the future can tell. 
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Is Yugoslavia 
Different from Russia ? 


! 
SincE 1948 MANY CHANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE in Yugoslavia’s po- 
litical, economic and cultural life. Are these mere superficial 
decorations, or have they fundamentally altered the regime? Will 
Yugoslavia develop in five or ten years into a Western-style de- i 


mocracy? 

Despite the reforms, Yugoslavia is still much more like the 
U.S.S.R. than the U.S.A. The foundations of the Communist 
system are basically unchanged, as shown by the following four , 
factors: 

Rule by the Communist Party. The Communist elite still domi- 
nates every aspect of Yugoslav life. All trade unions, publications, | 
cultural societies, schools, and so on must follow the line laid 
down by the Communist hierarchy. No other political parties | 
can function. | 

Domination by the State over the Economic System. Not only 
political but also economic power is concentrated in the hands 
of the government, i.e., the Communist party. Whether an in- 
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dividual can get a job, find an apartment, or afford to buy a pair 
of shoes depends on the government. 

Absence of Free Elections. So long as the people do not have 
the opportunity freely to elect or reject their rulers, there is no 
guarantee that policies adopted will be in the best interests of the 
people or that the citizens will be protected from bureaucratic 
arbitrariness. 

The Police. Yugoslavia is still a police state. The government 
is maintained in power not by the support of the majority of the 
people but by the watchfulness of the UDB. With its network 
of spies and informers it prevents or suppresses all attempts at 
organized opposition, although it has become more lenient to- 
ward grumbling and criticism. 

As long as these four pillars of the Tito regime remain, speeches 
by government leaders against “bureaucratic centralism” and 
“arbitrary suppression of the initiative of the masses” will sound 
unconvincing to the West. Despite measures of decentralization 
in administration, basic policy-making is still highly centralized 
in the hands of a few top leaders of the Communist party. As in 
the Soviet Union, government federalism is largely nullified by 
party centralism. 


How Much Freedom? 

Yugoslavia is similar to the Soviet Union also in the many 
restrictions which continue to exist in the field of civil liberties. 

Since 1948 there has been a noticeable relaxation in the press. 
World news is treated more objectively, and there is more genuine 
discussion. A book does not have to contain Communist propa- 
ganda to be published. Western books and magazines can be 
bought in certain stores. But Yugoslavia is far from having a free 
press. All newspapers propagate the party line, and nothing anti- 
Communist stands a chance of being printed. 

The last few years have also seen a slight increase in freedom 
of speech. Criticism, however, is permitted only in carefully con- 
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trolled areas and forms. The basic concepts of socialism and the 
wisdom of the leadership cannot be questioned. As Vice President 
Kardelj has said: “A socialist state has not only the right but the 
duty of resisting antisocialist criticism by administrative means.” 

Freedom of assembly exists only for approved organizations 
and approved purposes. 

Cultural freedom has increased noticeably. Poets and painters 
have indulged in art for art’s sake, instead of being forced to 
propagandize. Western plays, operas and movies are presented. 
The exchange of students and cultural missions with non-Com- 
munist countries has been promoted, especially with under- 
developed countries such as India and Burma. 

Many American clergymen have returned from visits to Yugo- 
slavia and reported that there is complete freedom of religion. 
It is true that most of the churches are open and that a person 
can attend the services if he wants to. But going to church may 
cause him to be refused a good job, denied admittance to the 
university, or discriminated against in a number of other ways. 
If he is a government official, an army officer or a school teacher 
he cannot show his religious attachments publicly. Anyone’s ab- 
sence from work on religious holidays such as Christmas or Easter 
is severely punished. In addition the clergy of all faiths are per- 
secuted. During the summer of 1953, for example, the party tol- 
erated (and probably instigated) a campaign of beating up church 
officials. More than 100 priests, including 12 bishops, were physi- 
cally assaulted by Communist goon squads. In one case an Ortho- 
dox bishop in his 80’s was knocked down, his clothes were torn, 
and his watch was stolen while the police stood by and took no 
action. 

One of the most positive achievements of the Tito regime has 
been the extension of freedom from national discrimination and 
nationalist controversies. Public manifestations of the old sec- 
tional hatreds which caused so much fruitless wrangling and 
bloodshed in the past are now strictly forbidden. This program, 
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however, has been carried out, perhaps necessarily, by the use 
of police force, and it is probable that a considerable amount of 
narrow chauvinistic feeling continues to simmer beneath the 
surface. 


Why No Democracy Now 

The leaders of Yugoslavia are frank to admit that full demo- 
cratic freedom does not exist. Because of internal and external 
enemies, said Kardelj, it is necessary to take ‘‘measures of political 
and administrative protection . . . which inevitably entail restric- 
tions of democratic rights.” Tito and his associates are determined 
that Yugoslavia shall be a Communist country, and since the 
majority of the people do not want communism, democracy can- 
not be permitted. The Communists believe that eventually the 
people will realize the superiority of communism, will support 
the regime voluntarily, and only.then will it be possible to intro- 
duce democracy. There is room for doubt on this score, for com- 
pulsion provokes resistance, and resistance demands more com- 
pulsion. 


Hope for the Future? 

In the years to come will the Yugoslav regime continue its 
process of liberalization? Or will conditions become stabilized 
pretty much as they are? Or will Yugoslavia follow the Soviet 
pattern after all and become increasingly totalitarian and des- 
potic? There are certain obvious similarities between Yugoslavia 
since 1950 and Russia in the period of the New Economic Policy 
from 1921 to 1928. In both cases the government retreated and 
made concessions to the people following upon a period of ex- 
treme communization. In Russia as in Yugoslavia there was a 
general relaxing of restrictions on civil liberties, a resurgence of 
private enterprise in the economy, and a surrender to the stub- 
born individualism of the peasantry. 

In the case of Russia, it will be recalled, the period of relaxa- 
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tion under NEP was followed by an era of Stalinist extremism— 
of tighter discipline, increased regimentation, more centralized 
direction of the economic system, and almost 100 percent collec- 
tivization of the peasantry. As the Communist bureaucratic ma- 
chine grew more efficient and more rigid, the few small pockets 
of freedom and flexibility tended to disappear. All opposition 
to Stalin’s policies was suppressed by force. 

It is interesting to speculate as to whether the present period 
of liberalization in Yugoslavia is similarly just a temporary phase, 
which will be followed by renewed extremism. Tito has frankly 
stated that the present compromise with the peasants will not last 
and that the ultimate goal is still some form of collectivized agri- 
culture. The heresy of Djilas may lead to tighter controls in the 
Communist party, in the press and in cultural life generally. 

But the Yugoslav Communists have come a long way since 
1948. They have broken some of.the molds of Stalinist dogmatism 
and have begun to think in new patterns. They have shown a will- 
ingness to learn, experiment, try new methods—even to take tips 
from the “bourgeois democracies.”” They have become sincerely 
disillusioned about certain aspects of Soviet communism, although 
they cannot rid themselves completely of the Communist cate- 
chisms memorized over a lifetime. It is too much to expect that 
Yugoslavia will develop into a Western type democracy in the 
forseeable future. But perhaps the Tito regime will become a 
moderate form of communism—a modern benevolent despotism. 
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Yugoslavia 
and the World 


DURING THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HIS RULE, Marshal Tito tied Yugo- 
slavia firmly to the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. Although 
disagreements between the two Communist countries existed be- 
hind the scenes, Yugoslavia could usually be depended on to give 
its full support to any measure proposed by its Kremlin ally. With 
the power of the U.S.S.R. behind it, Yugoslavia engaged in con- 
siderable saber-rattling over its disputes with Italy and Austria 
and helped to disturb peace in the Balkans by supporting the 
Communist guerrillas in Greece. To the Western allies Tito 
seemed the most cocky and belligerent of the European satellite 
leaders. 

Tito’s public break with the Cominform revealed that an un- 
dercover struggle had been going on for some time over Soviet 
attempts to exploit Yugoslavia economically, to infiltrate the 
country with Soviet police agents, to subordinate the interests of 
Yugoslavia to those of the Soviet Union, and to undermine Tito’s 
rule. Unaccustomed to have anyone question his policies, Stalin 
called upon the Yugoslav Communist party to repudiate Tito. 
But much to the surprise of the Kremlin, Tito retained the sup- 
port of his party and effectively met Moscow’s challenge. 


Defiant Isolation 
Tito had no desire at all to be ejected from the Soviet family 
of nations. Nothing would have pleased him more than to con- 
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tinue being a loyal ally of the U.S.S.R., so long as he remained 
ruler of Yugoslavia and so long as Moscow gave some considera- 
tion to Yugoslav national interests. For a long time after the 
break the Yugoslav leaders hoped or pretended to hope for a 
reconciliation, although they were not quite willing to sacrifice 
their necks to bring it about. Yugoslav declarations at the time 
were designed to prove that the Cominform charges were false 
and that Yugoslavia had always been faithful to Moscow. A month 
after the Cominform resolution Tito stated: ‘““We shall work with 
all our might to mend the relations between our party and the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union.” For more than a year 
after its expulsion from the Cominform Yugoslavia continued to 
vote with the Communist bloc at international meetings and to 
denounce the Western nations as “imperialist warmongers.” 

But these attempts at reconciliation availed Tito nothing. 
Moscow used every weapon short of outright invasion—propa- 
ganda, incitement to revolt, sabotage, economic blockade, threats 
of force—in its attempt to overthrow the Tito regime. The Comin- 
form countries denounced their trade treaties with Yugoslavia, 
hoping to bring it to its knees economically. In August 1949 the 
Kremlin issued a formal note stating that it regarded the govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia “as a foe and an enemy of the Soviet Union.” 
There were periodic reports that Soviet troops were being moved 
into Hungary and Rumania in preparation for an attack, and 
newspaper columnists excitedly predicted that war would break 
out in a matter of weeks. 

Despite his desperate situation, Tito was reluctant to seek aid 
from the “imperialist” West. His distaste for capitalist nations 
could not be discarded overnight. The fact that the Soviet Union 
was now recognized to be bad did not, from the Yugoslav point 
of view, make the Western countries good. Tito seemed to prefer 
a defiant isolation to closer ties with the West. Typical of the 
Yugoslav attitude at this time was the message which the leaders 
of the Yugoslav navy sent Tito in July 1949: “We despise and 
hate all enemies of socialist Yugoslavia, regardless of whether 
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they are in the West or in the East and regardless of whether they 
are led by Churchill or Stalin.” 


Economic Aid from the West 

The Yugoslav Communists would have preferred doing without 
help from the West, but first economic and then military neces- 
sity made isolation impossible. During the period of alliance with 
Moscow more than 50 percent of Yugoslav trade had been with 
the Cominform countries. The success of the Yugoslav Five-Year 
Plan was dependent on deliveries of coal, machinery, pig iron 
and other goods from the East. When these sources of supply were 
suddenly cut off, the Yugoslav economy stagnated, and Yugoslavia 
was forced to seek trade elsewhere. 

The first important step in the expansion of economic relations 
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with the West was the signing, in August 1949, of an agreement 
with Italy providing for $47 million in trade each way during 
the following year. A few days later came the first large loan from 
the West—the American Export-Import Bank allotted $20 million 
for the rehabilitation of Yugoslav mines and the purchase of raw 
materials. Additional credits followed from the Export-Import 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Soon Yugoslavia found itself forced to take the further step of 
asking for outright gifts. In the fall of 1950 a drought threatened 
large segments of the population with a shortage of food. The 
United States was quick to respond. President Truman pushed 
through Congress the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act, 
which financed a total of $50 million in food shipments. 

Yugoslavia’s hesitancy in approaching capitalist nations for 
financial aid now disappeared. The Yugoslavs saw that the West 
looked upon aid to Yugoslavia as one method of discouraging So- 
viet expansion. They found also that the West did not attempt to 
interfere with Yugoslavia’s internal affairs. Since 1950 Western 
economic assistance has continued in a steady stream, including 
a tripartite aid program sponsored jointly by the United States, 
France and Britain, emergency relief for crop failures in 1952 
and 1954, and additional credits from various nations of Western 
Europe. 

Yugoslavia’s chief economic problem continues to be an un- 
favorable balance of payments—that is, it cannot export enough 
goods to pay for the things it must import. Its principal exports 
are maize, lumber, livestock, tobacco, and certain strategic ma- 
terials, notably lead, copper and zinc. Its principal imports are 
wheat and flour, tractors, machine tools and other industrial 
machinery. Current American economic aid is primarily in the 
form of raw materials needed for its expanding industry. During 
the fiscal year 1953 United States aid of approximately $125 mil- 
lion financed something like 30 percent of Yugoslavia’s imports. 
Without that 30 percent much of Yugoslavia’s industry would 
have operated only part time or not at all. 
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Marshal Tito announced in early 1954 that economic assistance 
would be needed for only one more year. But this goal depends 
upon good harvests (which Yugoslavia did not have in 1954), a 
considerable rise in industrial production and an increase in 
exports. In any case, other forms of aid will continue to be 


necessary. 


Military Aid from the West 

Although economic aid was important, the most immediate 
danger for the Tito regime after 1948 lay in the military threat 
from the Soviet and satellite armies. Yugoslavia had enemies on 
every side, including Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria to the 
east, Greece to the south, and Italy and Austria to the north. 
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But it had no allies. The Cominform armies on its borders were 
constantly being enlarged and modernized, whereas Yugoslavia 
had no source of military supplies. The satellites received jet 
planes from Russia, while it had to be content with obsolete 
propeller-driven models. 

It was not until the summer of 1951, however, that the Yugo- 
slavs sent a delegation to Washington to request military aid. 
On November 14, 1951 a military assistance agreement was signed, 
and the first equipment began to arrive almost immediately. For 
the army the aid has been mostly heavy equipment—Sherman 
and Patton tanks, artillery, mortars and trucks. For the air force 
the main item has been fighter planes—F-47 Thunderbolts and 
F-84 Thunderjets, in addition to T-33 trainers. Aid to the navy has 
consisted of modernizing and equipping Yugoslav ships with new 
guns, radar, mine-sweeping gear and the like. 

In addition the United States has trained several hundred 
Yugoslavs in the operation and maintenance of American equip- 
ment, and Yugoslavia has been given “offshore procurement” 
contracts to manufacture munitions. An indication of the volume 
of American military assistance was the announcement in Bel- 
grade that it was expected to total $216 million in 1954. 

Since the beginning of the military aid program an American 
military assistance section has been stationed in Yugoslavia, scru- 
tinizing requests for aid and making regular inspections of Yugo- 
slav bases. The opinion of these American military representatives 
is that our military aid is highly valued by the Yugoslavs and is 
carefully utilized. At special maneuvers held in September 1953 
foreign observers were impressed by the fact that the Yugoslav 
army is tough, well disciplined and modern. 


Relations with Greece and Turkey 

Just as important to Yugoslavia’s security as military aid was 
the problem of making friends with its non-Communist neigh- 
bors to the south—Greece and Turkey. Yet for some time after 
the Cominform break, Yugoslavia hesitated about seeking their 
friendship. Turkey had been the historic enemy of Yugoslavs for 
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centuries, although no important disputes had existed between 
the two countries since World War I. In the case of Greece, how- 
ever, the fires of enmity were still blazing hot. Rival claims to 
Macedonia caused hard feelings on both sides. Even more impor- 
tant was the fact that Yugoslavia had for years been actively 
aiding the Greek Communists in their war to overthrow the 
existing government. It was almost a year after the Cominform 
split before Yugoslavia took the step of not only cutting off aid 
to the Greek rebels but also of closing the frontier, thus prevent- 
ing them from continuing to use Yugoslavia as a training ground, 
supply base and refuge. 


The Ankara Pact 


The West was sending aid to Greece and Turkey as well as to 
Yugoslavia and was encouraging the idea of closer relations among 
the three countries. Greece and Turkey had entered the Western 
defense system by joining the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
but Yugoslavia still remained in isolation. Finally the Yugoslavs 
came to the conclusion that the Balkan pact would be preferable 
to joining NATO. Membership in NATO would mean that Yugo- 
slavia would have to assume broad commitments and place its 
army under foreign command. Tito, moreover, objected to what 
he considered the anti-Communist aspect of NATO, which had 
the appearance of condemning Yugoslavia as well as Russia. Also, 
a Balkan pact would be an agreement among equals, under which 
Yugoslavia would not run the risk of being dominated. Discussions 
about an agreement among the three countries were carried on 
in late 1952 and early 1953 and finally resulted in the signing 
of the Ankara pact, on February 28, 1953. 

The essence of the pact is contained in its preamble: 

The contracting Parties . . . are inspired by a desire to reinforce the friendly re- 
lations among them, are determined to defend the freedom, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity of thier nations against force directed from without, are decided to 
combine their efforts to enhance the efficacy of their defensive organizations against 


all outside aggression, and are decided also to consult and cooperate on all matters 
pertaining to their common interests, particularly on those that concern their defense. 


The Ankara pact also indicated that membership was open to 
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other states. This was a pointed invitation to Bulgaria and Alba- 
nia to follow Belgrade’s lead and assert their independence from 
Russia. 


The Bled Alliance 

The Ankara pact was a big step forward, but it was still short 
of what was needed—a genuine military alliance. The chief 
obstacle was the fact that Yugoslavia was not a member of NATO 
and did not desire to join that organization. Nevertheless nego- 
tiations went forward, and on August 9, 1954 the Ankara pact 
of friendship and cooperation was supplemented by a military 
alliance signed at Bled in Yugoslavia. 

The key article of the Bled alliance provides that in the event 
of aggression against any one of the three states the others will 
consider it as aggression against them also and will immediately 
offer military assistance. But in the event of aggression against 
some other member of NATO, whom both Greece and Turkey 
would be obligated to aid, Yugoslavia will be required merely to 
consult with its partners. 

The gradual rapprochement among Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey has brought obvious advantages. Trade among the three 
has grown rapidly. The Yugoslav-Turkish trade treaty of April 
1954, for example, provided for an exchange of $80 million in 
goods, as compared with the $2 million worth of trade which was 
carried on four years previously. From the military point of view 
the alliance joins together forces totaling 95 divisions. And it 
does the next best thing to bringing Yugoslavia into NATO as a 
full-fledged member. Although Tito still holds back from mem- 
bership in the Atlantic alliance, he promised Prime Minister 
Churchill in April 1953 that “in the event of aggression in Eu- 
rope,” Yugoslavia would be “‘on the side against aggression.” 


Troubles over Trieste 

With the establishment of friendly relations among Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey the last remaining gap in the line of defense 
against Soviet aggression in Europe was the Italian-Yugoslav 
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frontier dispute. Italy and Yugoslavia were enemies, and one of 
the chief reasons for their enmity could be summed up in the 
word Trieste. 

Trieste, the chief port of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
was given to Italy after World War I. But when World War II 
ended, Italy was on the losing side, and Yugoslavia demanded 
Trieste for itself. Tito’s Partisans occupied Trieste toward the 
close of World War II, but Allied forces in Northern Italy issued 
an ultimatum demanding the Partisans’ withdrawal in fulfillment 
of an agreement reached four months previously. The Yugoslavs 
reluctantly obeyed, and Trieste, together with the surrounding 
countryside, came under the control of British and American 
forces. 

Then followed a long and acrid dispute over the ultimate dis- 
position of the territory. The claims and counterclaims for Trieste 
were extremely complicated. From a nationality point of view the 
territory was hopelessly mixed, with Italians predominating in 
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the cities and Slavs having the majority in the surrounding coun- 
tryside. The Yugoslavs could claim greater need for the port, yet 
the Italians could point to the importance of Triestine factories 
and refineries to the Italian economy. 

Arguments of ethnic or economic justice, however, were less 
important in deciding the fate of Trieste than the power struggle 
between East and West. When the Italian peace treaty was being 
drafted in 1946 Russia backed Yugoslavia while the West sup- 
ported Italy. Since neither side would give in, the Allies finally 
decided to internationalize the port of Trieste and 280 square 
miles of surrounding territory under the supervision of the United 
Nations. But this settlement never went into effect, since the big 
powers could not agree on a governor. Thus the Free Territory 
of Trieste was free only in name. It continued to be divided into 
two parts—Zone A, including the city of Trieste, under British- 
American occupation; and Zone B, under Yugoslav occupation. 

During the Italian election struggle of 1948 the United States, 
Britain and France decided to use Trieste as a campaign issue to 
help out their friends, the Italian Christian Democrats. In March 
1948 they issued a Tripartite Declaration supporting “the return 
of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italian sovereignty as the best 
solution.” 

A few months after the Tripartite Declaration the whole situa- 
tion changed. In June 1948 Yugoslavia was ejected from the Soviet 
bloc, and the West found itself in the position of wanting to woo 
the friendship of Yugoslavia as well as of Italy. The West could no 
longer afford to ignore Yugoslavia’s claims to Trieste, for fear of 
driving it back into the arms of Soviet Russia. So no attempt was 
made to implement the Tripartite Declaration, except that the 
civil administration of Zone A was turned over largely to Italian 
officials. Tito, meanwhile, gradually made Zone B, to all intents 
and purposes, an integral part of Yugoslavia. 


Declaration of October 8, 1953 
This was the situation when suddenly, on October 8, 1953, the 
United States and Britain declared that they would “equalize” 
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conditions by turning Zone A over to Italy, while at the same 
time permitting Yugoslavia to continue its occupation of Zone B. 
This solution was logical enough, and Marshal Tito himself had 
expressed approval of it in informal talks with British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden the previous year. But when the unilat- 
eral decision was suddenly presented to Tito, as he felt, without 
any warning and without giving him time to prepare public 
opinion he was unable to accept it without loss of face. The 
October 8 decision was vigorously denounced at mass demon- 
strations throughout Yugoslavia. The American, British and 
Italian embassies in Belgrade were stoned. Yugoslav army re- 
inforcements were rushed to the frontier, and Tito threatened 
that if Italy moved its forces into Zone A, Yugoslavia would 
immediately send troops there also. For weeks there was a seri- 
ous fear of war. 

The vehemence of the Yugoslav reaction forced the United 
States and Britain to abandon the declaration of October 8 and 
to return once more to the position that the Trieste problem 
could be solved only by direct talks between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. British and American troops remained in Zone A while 
an agreement was sought by means of secret talks. 


The 1954 Agreement 


After many months of negotiations an agreement was finally 
reached on October 5, 1954. It contained the following points: 
(1) Most of Zone A, including the city of Trieste, went to Italy, 
while Yugoslavia got Zone B plus a small strip of territory at the 
south of Zone A; (2) Italy agreed to keep Trieste an international 
free port, with Yugoslavia guaranteed free transit for its trade; 
(3) both countries promised fair treatment to the ethnic minori- 
ties left within their borders; (4) the United States and Britain 
declared that they would not support any future claims by either 
Italy or Yugoslavia for territorial changes in the Trieste area. 

Even with a settlement of the Trieste dispute, however, it would 
be premature to hope that Yugoslavia and Italy will immediately 
become the best of friends. There are plenty of issues which offer 
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possibilities for future bickering: the treatment of minorities in 
both countries, disputes over fishing rights, Yugoslav persecution 
of the Catholic Church, memories of the Italian invasion and 
atrocities in Yugoslavia during World War II, and irredentist 
agitation by Italian and Yugoslav refugees. 


Reconciliation with Moscow? 

Along with the strengthening of relations between Yugoslavia 
and the West there has been since the spring of 1953 a trend 
toward normalization of relations between Yugoslavia and the 
Cominform countries. 

As long as Stalin lived, there was no slackening of the cold war 
against Tito’s regime. The new leaders of the Kremlin, however, 
apparently decided that by treating Yugoslavia more kindly they 
could woo it back into the Cominform camp or at least prevent it 
from cooperating fully with the West. As part of the new policy, 
Moscow suggested to Yugoslavia an exchange of ambassadors, and 
most of the satellites followed suit. The number of border inci- 
dents declined. Tito let it be known that he welcomed these de- 
velopments and favored further steps in the same direction. 

In the autumn of 1954 Yugoslav relations with the Cominform 
countries improved at a rapid pace. The Cominform''s economic 
blockade of Yugoslavia was cancelled, and a series of trade treaties 
were negotiated. Moscow ordered the closing of an anti-Tito news- 
paper and an anti-Tito radio station operating behind the Iron 
Curtain. Contrary to expectations in the West, the Kremlin ac- 
cepted the Trieste accord without protest. In October Tito de- 
clared that Soviet foreign policy had changed fundamentally, 
rejecting the notion that Moscow’s talk of “‘peaceful coexistence” 
was a trap. On November 6 Soviet Deputy Premier Maxim Z. 
Saburov issued a dramatic invitation to Yugoslavia to resume 
“normal and friendly ties.” 

How far will this reconciliation go? Tito has said that relations 
with Russia “can never again be 100 percent as they were once,” 
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by which he probably means that Yugoslavia has no desire to 
resume her former role of a mere satellite. Tito’s chief objective is 
to keep Yugoslavia independent, with himself as its ruler. He 
has praised the foreign policy of India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and may wish to imitate India’s position of “neu- 
trality” between East and West. 

In guiding Yugoslavia’s foreign policy Tito will have to take 
account of such factors as ideological conflicts, Yugoslavia’s mili- 
tary security and its economic difficulties. On purely ideological 
grounds, he would be closer to the Communist East than to the 
anti-Communist West. As far as Yugoslavia’s security is con- 
cerned, Tito apparently believes that the danger of armed attack 
by the Soviet bloc has disappeared for the present and that West- 
ern military support is not as essential now as it was. But he must 
realize that the Cominform is still much more of a potential 
threat to Yugoslavia’s independence than the West can ever be. 

The desperate condition of Yugoslavia’s economy is another 
consideration Tito must bear in mind. The closer Yugoslavia’s 
friendship becomes with Moscow, the greater will be the risk of 
losing Western aid. Tito may hesitate to cut his ties with the 
West as long as the Yugoslav economy is so badly in need of 
outside help—unless, of course, the Cominform bloc offers its own 
plan of economic assistance. 

Tito has said that the “normalization” of relations with the 
East will not affect Yugoslavia’s policy of cooperation with the 
West. 

For the time being he may attempt to walk the tightrope of 
neutrality, playing one side against another to see which bloc 
will bid more for his allegiance. But tightrope walking is a dan- 
gerous occupation. The Kremlin has not forgotten Tito’s cardinal 
heresy—defiance of the Soviet Union; and the West, for its part, 
has not forgotten his earlier allegiance to the Kremlin. Under 
these circumstances Yugoslavia’s role will be an acid test of 
“coexistence.” 
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How Good Is Tito’s Army? 

The value of Yugoslavia as an ally depends, of course, upon 
the reliability of its army. Some observers feel that neither the 
enlisted men nor the officers will fight for Tito. Most of the.men 
in the ranks, it is said, are peasants who would never take up 
arms in defense of communism. While this is undoubtedly true, 
the Yugoslav soldier will probably fight to defend his country re- 
gardless of his dislike for the present government. 

It is sometimes argued that large numbers—even a majority— 
of the Yugoslav officer corps are secret Cominformists who would 
desert to the Soviets in case of war. No one can say for sure, but 
there are some reasons for believing otherwise. For one thing, 
the secret police have had several years in which to ferret out 
the Cominformists. In addition, most of the officers are ex-Parti- 
sans, who look on their wartime struggle under Tito as the most 
glorious episode of their lives. Soviet propaganda ridiculing the 
Partisans and their accomplishments can hardly have helped to 
make these officers pro-Cominform. 

The Yugoslavs are tough, determined fighters who have a na- 
tional tradition of stubborn and fearless resistance to foreign 
invaders, regardless of the odds. Although the flat plains in the 
east are not defensible, the rest of the country is largely moun- 
tainous and is ideal for guerrilla resistance of the kind which 
caused the Germans so much trouble during World War II. The 
Yugoslavs have given every indication that in the event of an 
invasion they are ready to take to the hills again. 


Should U.S. Aid Tito? 

Some observers say that Western economic and military aid 
should not be sent to Tito because it is helping to strengthen a 
regime which the majority of the Yugoslav people would like to 
overthrow. But in the case of Yugoslavia as in the case of Spain 
we must ask ourselves the question: “If we cut off aid, would the 
people be able to cast off their dictators and establish democracy?” 
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With Tito, as with Franco, the answer is, “No.” Neither regime 
will fall in the forseeable future, short of a foreign invasion. 
Meanwhile, the giving of Western aid to Yugoslavia has also 
brought with it an influx of Western ideas, which have had a 
moderating effect on the harshness of the Communist regime. 

Although the aid we have given Tito has confronted us with 
moral and ideological dilemmas, the results until the autumn 
of 1954 were impressive. Yugoslavia’s 30-odd divisions and a 
strategic piece of territory were denied to the Cominform. The 
Greek civil war was successfully terminated, and a Balkan alli- 
ance was formed. The troublesome Trieste issue was settled, and 
the way paved for friendly relations between Yugoslavia and 
Italy. Albania was isolated, and the Soviet Union was cut off 
from overland access to the Adriatic Sea. 

If Yugoslavia returns to the Soviet bloc not all of these gains 
will be lost, but the chief reason for Western aid to Tito will 
have disappeared. The West can hardly blame Tito for welcom- 
ing a decrease in the danger of attack by the Cominform. Any 
“normalization” of relations which makes the outbreak of World 
War III less likely is welcome. But if “normalization” of rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and the East is transformed into “friend- 
ship” or “alliance,” then American policy toward Yugoslavia will 
be in for a radical reappraisal. 

The decision of the United States to aid Communist Yugoslavia 
was a calculated risk. Whether in the long run it proves to have 
been a wise decision only the future will disclose. 
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Talking It 


Over 


references, and suggestions for visual aids arranged for eight week- 
ly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according to 
the time at your disposal and the special interests of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group 
or organize the special project suggested at the end of this dis- 
cussion outline, write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special 
4 Programs, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
| York 17, New York. 


| Discussion Questions 


1. How Yugoslavia Got the Way It Is 


The territories which now make up Yugoslavia vary widely ; 
in their historical backgrounds. Parts of the country were for 
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500 years under the domination of the Ottoman Turks, while 
most of the northern half was for a long time in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Some areas have at one time or another been 
under the rule of either Italians, Bulgarians, Greeks or Ru- 
manians. Sections once made up the independent kingdoms of 
Serbia and Montenegro. 

What is the importance of these historical factors in Yugoslav 
development? What are the most important dates in Yugoslav 
history? 

READING REFERENCES 


Kerner, Robert J., ed., Yugoslavia. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1949. 

Seton-Watson, R. W., The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy. Lon- 
don, Constable, 1911. 

Temperley, Harold W. V., History of Serbia. New York, Macmillan, 1917. 

West, Rebecca, Black Lamb and Grey Falcon: A Journey Through Yugoslavia. New 
York, Viking, 1940. 


2. Land and People 

Yugoslavia is populated by five main Slavic nationalities, in 
addition to 15 or more minority peoples. What are these groups, 
and how do they differ from one another in language, culture, 
religion, education and occupations? 

The geography of Yugoslavia varies from the snow-covered Alps 
of Slovenia to the subtropical coastal areas of the Adriatic. What 
are the main agricultural and industrial products of Yugoslavia, 
and where are they produced? 


READING REFERENCES 


Kerner, cited. Chaps. 1, 2, 9, 10, 12, 15. 
Lodge, Olive, Peasant Life in Yugoslavia. London, Seeley, 1942. 
Melik, Anton, Yugoslavia’s Natural Resources. Belgrade, “Jugoslavia” Publishers, n.d. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Down the Dalmatian Coast. 10 min.; color; rental, $3.00, from the Yugoslav Informa- 
tion Center (YIC), 816 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y. A boat ride down the 
sunny Adriatic to Dubrovnik and Split and to a folk-dance festival. 

Macedonia. 15 min.; rental, $2.50, from YIC. Two thousand years of Macedonian his- 
tory told through its monuments, churches, castles and works of art. 
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3. How the Communists Seized Power 

How was it possible for a small Communist party to come out 
of the war in control of all of Yugoslavia? What were the reasons 
for the defeat of Mihailovic? Did the Cetniks collaborate with 
the Axis forces? 

Were Britain and the United States wise or not when they 
decided to send military supplies to Tito’s Partisans? What were 
the steps in the creation of a one-party Communist state? 


READING REFERENCES 


Clissold, Stephen, Whirlwind: An Account of Marshal Tito’s Rise to Power. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 

Dedijer, Vladimir, Tito. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1953. 

Fotich, Constantin, The War We Lost: Yugoslavia’s Tragedy and the Failure of the 
West. New York, Viking, 1948. 

Martin, David, Ally Betrayed: The Uncensored Story of Tito and Mihailovich. New 


York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
McLean, Fitzroy, Escape to Adventure. Boston, Little, 1950. 


4. Tito vs. Stalin 

Before June 1948 it was generally assumed that Tito was a 
mere stooge of Moscow. But he refused to play this role and was 
attacked by the Kremlin as a traitor to the cause of communism. 

What were the causes of the Tito-Stalin dispute? Did Tito rebel 
out of loyalty to Yugoslavia, or was he merely trying to save his 
own neck? Why was Tito in a better position to defy the Kremlin 
than were the other satellite dictators? How has “Titoism’”’ af- 
fected Communists in other countries? 


READING REFERENCES 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, Tito and Goliath. New York, Macmillan, 1951. Chaps. 1, 
-8 


Dedijer, cited. 

The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute; Text of the Published Correspondence. London and 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 

Ulam, Adam B., Titotsm and the Cominform. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 


1952. 


5. The Government and the Communist Party 


Before the break with the Cominform the Yugoslav govern- 
ment and the Communist party were modeled closely after those 
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of the Soviet Union, but since 1948 a number of changes have 
been made. 

Compare and contrast the organization of the government and 
the party before and after 1948. How significant are the changes? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dean, Vera Micheles, “Yugoslavia: A New Form of Communism?” Foreign Policy 
Reports, May 1, 1951. 

Djordjevic, Jovan, “Local Self-Government in Yugoslavia.” American Slavic and East 
European Review, April 1953. 

Dragnich, Alex N., Tito’s Promised Land. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1954. Chaps. 5-17. 

— M. S., “Communist Dogma and Jugoslav Practice.” Foreign Affairs, April 
1952. 

Neal, Fred Warner, “The Reforms in Yugoslavia.” American Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Review, April 1953. 

New Yugoslav Law. Quarterly published by the Union of Jurists’ Associations of 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade. Available through YIC. 


6. The New Economic System 

The leaders of Yugoslavia are determined to make it a modern 
industrialized country, to develop its natural resources, and to 
improve the standard of living of the people. 

How successful have they been in achieving those aims? To 
what extent is the economy dependent upon American aid? Does 
Yugoslavia have sufficient natural resources to make it a country 
of high living standards? 


READING REFERENCES 


Dragnich, cited. Chaps. 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25. 

Kerner, cited. Chap. 21. 

Tito, Marshal, Workers Manage Factories in Yugoslavia. Belgrade, 1950. 

“Yugoslavia.” Economic Survey of Europe in 1953. Geneva, United Nations, 1954. 
Pp. 106-22. 

VISUAL AIDS 


New Yugoslavia: Year 3 of the Plan. 10 min.; rental, $2.00, from YIC. Shows develop- 
ments in industry and agriculture under the Five-Year Plan; electrification, 
mining, construction of first major modern highway, and new housing. 


7. Agriculture and the Peasant 
Despite the efforts of the Communists to socialize agriculture, 
the majority of the peasants are still living and tilling their land 
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in much the same way as their forefathers have for centuries past. 

Does Yugoslavia have too little land, or is the land inefficiently 
used? How important are agricultural products in Yugoslavia’s 
foreign trade? How is a collective farm organized? 


READING REFERENCES 

Brashich, Ranko M., Land Reform and Ownership in Yugoslavia, 1919-1953. New 
York, Free Europe Committee, 1954. 

Dragnich, cited. Chaps. 21, 24. 

Neal, cited. 

“Yugoslavia.” Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, cited. 


VISUAL AIDS 


From the Alps to the Adriatic. 18 min.; rental, $4.00, from YIC. Farming and in- 
dustry in Slovenia. 

Yugoslavia Today. Film strip with 66 frames. Made by Audio-Visual Associates. 
Available from YIC. Yugoslavia’s historical background, the Partisans, sports, 
cultural activities and the life of the peasant. 


8. Yugoslavia’s Foreign Relations 


American policy toward Yugoslavia has been based on the as- 
sumption that Tito’s break with Russia is genuine and that we 
can depend on him to fight on our side in case of war. 

What evidence can be offered to support or dispute this policy? 
Compare the strength of Yugoslavia’s army with that of other 
European countries and the United States. Is it right or wrong 
for the United States to send aid to a Communist dictatorship? 


READING REFERENCES 


Armstrong, cited. Chaps. 9-11. 

Dragnich, cited. Chaps. 30, 31. 

Raditsa, Bogdan, ‘‘Tito’s Secret Alliance with Moscow—The Inside Story.” The Free- 
man, January 11, 1954. 

Review of International Affairs. Issued twice a month by the Federation of Yugo- 
slav Journalists, Belgrade. Available through YIC. 

“Yugoslavia: Titoism and U.S. Foreign Policy.” Background, June 1952. Department 
of State, Office of Public Affairs publication No. 4624. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Free City (Trieste). United States Foreign Operations Administration, 1950; 10 min.; 
free loan. Daily life in the former Free Territory; aid received under the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Tito, New Ally. McGraw-Hill (March of Time), 1952; 18 min. For rental apply 

state university film libraries. The recent history of American-Yugoslav relations 

and Yugoslavia’s position in the conflict of East and West. 
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Panel Presentation 


Yugoslavia is a meeting place of the cultures and peoples of 
eastern and western Europe. It is a patchwork of peoples, re- 
ligions, languages and cultures. 

Plan a panel of three or four of your membership to present 
short talks (not more than ten minutes each) about these various 
aspects as a prelude to a discussion of “Yugoslavia Today.” 

Following the panel presentation the audience may be informal- 
ly organized into small discussion or “buzz” groups set up at 
scattered points around the meeting room. The groups should 
consist of not more than ten or fifteen people. Each group can 
select its own leader. The panel members may serve as resource 
experts for the groups. 

After a half-hour of discussion the groups may reconvene in 
full session at which time each group presents through its leader 
a two-minute summary of its discussion. 

If refreshments are to be served at the close of the meeting, 
appropriate Yugoslav coffee and sweet cakes may be prepared. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 

tion about the Association’s activities in local communities | 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . | 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


| 
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The Headline Series 


The U.S. and the UN 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 

Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 
The New Japan 

Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 

China and the World 

The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
Europe's Quest for Unity 

Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 
Africa: New Crises in the Making 
The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy 
Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 
Germany: Promise and Perils 
France: Setting or Rising Star 


. and many other titles 
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Statement Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
showing the Ownership, Management, and Circulation of 


HEADLINE SERIES 


Published bimonthly at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1954. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher—Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, N.Y.; Editor—Vera Micheles Dean, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y.; Managing editor—none; Business manager—none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y.; John W. Nason, President, 345 East 46 
Street, New York 17, N.Y.; Robert W. Williams, Treasurer, 123 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 
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circumstances and conditions under which stockholders who do not appear upon the 
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